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Comments on Popular Ownership 


The widely acclaimed diffusion of the ownership of 
industries is not to be viewed with easy optimism, says a 
statement from the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Even though 
large numbers of people of moderate means “have in- 
vested their money in stocks of corporations, it has 
brought them no control. They have invested largely in 
the stock of railroads, and in street car, gas, electric light 
and telephone companies, as a result of campaigns among 
employes and consumers. In consequence these public 
utilities are controlled by the same men as before and 
they do not need to own as much stock to give them con- 
trol. In addition, new friends are enlisted against rate 
cuts, wage demands, and government ownership pro- 
psals. The small stock owners are mere absentee in- 
festors, powerless now as owners to control in the slight- 
est the direction of their property. ‘ 

“Though the savings, insurance policies, and invest- 
ments of the masses of city people are greater, the rich 
also have more wealth. ‘ 

“What is of more importance, much of the increased 
wealth [of the small investors] is in money and not prop- 
erty. This is true of their savings deposits and insurance 
policies. It is the banks and insurance companies which, 
with their money, own the property. Yet even this is 
a gain, since under leadership they can use their money to 
buy productive property for themselves, establish co- 
operatives, and in cooperative banks, credit unions and 
cooperative insurance companies control the investments 
and the credit power of their own money. This is what 
the new labor banks and labor investment companies are 
commencing, though as yet their power is slight in the 
total banking, insurance, and investment business. ‘ 

“In public utilities and still better in other industries, 
the diffusion of ownership may develop far beyond the 
plans of those who now encourage it. The employe and 
consumer stockholders may unite and vote for them- 
selves, their own stock and the proxies of others. The 
labor banks may join in and with the labor unions and 
the cooperative movement give it leadership. A change 
may be brought about in the law of corporations to per- 
mit minorities to be represented on boards of directors. 
e whole move may spread and get beyond control. We 
hy find corporations changing into copartnerships or 
cooperatives.” 

In a paper read before the meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science on the topic, “Popular Ownership of 
Property: Its Forms and Social Consequences,” Sidney 
Hillman, general president of the Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers of America, stated that “what distinguishes labor 
banking and the other new cooperative enterprises of the 
labor movement from these plans for the wider distribu- 
tion of property is the former’s provision for taking over 
= responsibilities of management as well as of owner- 
ship.” 

He goes on to say: “It would be a misfortune if a 
large number of owners suddenly began to take their 
powers of ownership seriously. I question what might 
happen when great numbers, inexperienced in manage- 
ment, proceeded to assume the functions of management. 
Suppose they all assign their proxies following a cam- 
paign more or less like our political campaigns, in which 
we know that all issues but the essential ones are dis- 
cussed. It may very well happen that, under such cir- 
cumstances, management will suddenly be turned over to 
a group of people who have neither the knowledge nor 
the experience to run institutions with resources of over 
a billion dollars. I read recently the statement of a large 
insurance company of which I happen to be part owner. 
I note that it has resources of over one billion dollars. 
Imagine the consequences if a group of stockholders 
should take charge of that billion-dollar institution. It 
is, I think, placing too much confidence in democracy to 
believe that such enterprises can be run without any 
preparation or experience. 

“To me the hopeful aspect of this new attitude of labor, 
not only from the point of view of the labor movement 
but also from that of the public at large, is that power 
and responsibility are being assumed together. There is 
no question, I believe, in the minds of most people that 
democracy is preferable to any other form of government. 
We all know, however, that in our political democracy 
we have reached a state where less than fifty per cent of 
those eligible to vote avail themselves of their right, and 
in some states the number is as low as ten per cent. 

“We must realize that the democratic form of govern- 
ment is bound to penetrate our industrial life as well. It 
cannot be confined merely to our political institutions. It, 
therefore, seems all important to me that we should find a 
way for the introduction of democracy into industry 
whereby experimentation with the popular conduct of 
industry will be so gradual that mistakes will be corrected 
without disastrous effects on the industry and the nation 
in general. For these reasons, the labor banking move- 
ment, being merely a sign of the general tendency of 
organized labor to participate constructively in the eco- 
nomic and social affairs of the community, should be 
welcomed. It is the one constructive way to meet the 


industrial problems that now confront us.” 
The July Bulletin of the National City Bank of New 
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York contains these interesting comments on Mr. Hill- 
man’s paper: “The most significant thing about this 
development of which Mr. Hillman writes is that it 
arouses no controversy or opposition. Nobody reasonably 
can object to it or do other than wish it success. It 
means education, experience, development and improved 
conditions for the masses, by methods which must com- 
mand the cooperation of all. 

“Moreover, this policy of gradually improving social 
conditions by developing the capacity and understanding 
of all the people is the only one that promises re- 
sults. 

“There is no answer to Mr. Hillman’s paper. It pre- 
sents a solution of the social question which is in actual 
demonstration.” 


The Anti-Christian Movement in China 


A concise analysis of the Anti-Christian Movement in 
China is presented by T. Z. Koo, general student secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. in China, in The Student World 
for July. Mr. Koo states that there are three main 
causes of the movement. 

(1) The growth of nationalism. The concept “China 
for the Chinese” has been popularized. The establishment 
of the Republic in 1912 stimulated nationalism. Nation- 
alism has been most apparent in the patriotic student 
movement of 1918 which was an attempt to unite the 
Chinese in resisting foreign domination; in the revivalist 
movements of Buddhism and Confucianism; the Chinese 
Renaissance movement; and the growth of organizations 
among young men to develop racial and national con- 
sciousness to counteract the “insidious attacks of Western 
nations.” 

(2) The growth of national education. This has been 
accompanied by the development of objectives in educa- 
tion which do not include religion. 

(3) The growth of the churches and other Christian 
organizations has helped to bring Christianity to public 
attention, where it cannot be ignored, but its very growth 
seems to have been a factor in increasing the opposition. 

“The avowed purpose of the [newly organized] Anti- 
Christian Federation is actively and aggressively to 
oppose Christianity,” says Mr. Koo. “Its weapons are 
the scientific attitude of mind and the national and racial 
consciousness of the people. The arguments used by 
the Federation are quite similar to those used by the 
same movement in 1922. Against religion in general, the 
following points are advanced: 1. Religion is glorified 
superstition. 2. Religion enslaves the human mind. 3. 
Religion is the opponent of human progress. 4. Religion 
is the prolific breeder of that worst form of strife, the 
religious wars of history. 5. Religion, instead of uniting, 
tends to destroy the unity of the human race. 6. Religion 
gives a false basis to life by encouraging a belief in super- 
natural beings instead of reliance upon our own powers 
of self-realization. 

“Against organized Christianity, the following are most 
often urged as reasons for opposition: 1. Christianity is 
only one of many religions and not necessarily the best 
and highest. 2. Christianity is the ally of imperialism 
and capitalism. 3. Christianity panders to the rich and 
the influential. 4. Christianity is dogmatic and unscien- 
tific. 5. Christianity meddles with politics and lawsuits. 
6. Christianity has been the cause of several ‘unjust 
treaties’ imposed upon China. 7. Christianity is made up 
of interminable sects. 8. Christianity is one of the agents 
of Westernization. 9. Christianity is an opiate used by 


the Western powers to drug Eastern peoples into sub- 
mission by its doctrine of peace and love. 10. Christianity 
denationalizes its converts. 


“Most of these arguments were used by the Anigy 


Religion Movement in 1922. Perhaps the only new fa 
tors in the situation are, first, the coming of Bolshevist 
influence and second, a definite endeavor to identify 
Christianity with the policy of cultural exploitation of 
China by dominating the education of Chinese youth 
through mission institutions of learning. . . . 

“The Anti-Christian Movement is not an isolated move- 
ment born out of the stubborn spirit of the stiff-necked 
heathen. It is part and parcel of the whole question of 
the relation between East and West—political, intellectual, 
economic, and racial. To regard it in any other light is 
to misunderstand the whole situation. The West has 
piled up a heavy load of injustice and exploitation in the 
East. The peoples of the East are now re-acting against 
it in what is to them a movement towards self-preserva- 
tion.” 


More Data on Interest Rates 


Mr. Samuel N. Repp of Minneapolis, chairman of the 
second mortgage section of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, reporting on his own investigations 
of interest rates at the annual meeting of the Association 
held at Detroit, July 23, said: “Financing above the first 
mortgage still is in the experimental stage and is. worthy 
of a great deal of study, if the United States is to become 
a nation of home owners. Our energy should be directed 
toward arranging contracts which are distinctly not 
usurious and not in any way attempting to camouflage or 
hide usury. . . . 


“Many of the large companies have been compelled t 
charge all the market will stand and to take every ad- 
vantage possible in order to get on a paying basis and to 
save themselves from either bankruptcy or enforced 
liquidation. If civic helpfulness in the interest of home 
ownership had been one-half as strong as the promotion 
aim for private profit, the second mortgage business 
would be in much better repute today and much good 
might have been accomplished. 

“On the average, I found the companies discounting 
one year paper at 10 per cent, two year paper at 15 per 
cent and three year paper at 20 per cent. In some locali- 
ties there was a distinct attempt to make only one year 
paper at a discount of 10 per cent, charging the same 
discount the following year for renewal. 

“Financing above the first mortgage by building and 
loan associations has only a very limited practice in the 
United States. 

“It is found chiefly in Philadelphia where, I am told, 
95 per cent of the second mortgages on homes are carried 
by building and loan associations. I am told that the 
practice has continued over a long period of time and that 
the results have been found quite satisfactory. The 
practice has extended to several other cities in Pennsyl- 
vania and to some extent in Maryland.” 


A Chicago broker in mortgage loans writes with refer- 


Service. Loans are made in Chicago on second mo 
gages, he states, “at rates ranging from five to twenty 


ence to a previous discussion of this topic in INFORMATIO® att 
wa 


cent, depending upon the amount of security offered and 
the general reputation of the borrower constituting the 
moral hazard.” The business, he explains, is free from 
control and “those who have reasonably good security to 
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offer can obtain very liberal rates. It is only the specula- 
tive and hazardous which command the exorbitant rates 
mentioned in your issue of June 13.” 


British Churches and the League 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the 
leaders of the non-conformist churches of Great Britain 
recently sent the following joint statement on the League 
of Nations to Prime Minister Baldwin: “As representa- 
tives of Christian life and thought in this country who are 
convinced of the increasing concern felt by all branches 
of the Christian church with regard to the abolition of 
war and the fostering of international understanding and 
world peace, we thankfully recognize the repeated assur- 
ances which His Majesty’s Government has given of its 
cordial desire to uphold and strengthen the League of 
Nations. In every effort which the Government may make 
to use the influence and initiative of Great Britain for 
securing and increasing the stability of peace by the 
applications of the principles of the League you may rely 
upon our steadfast support. 

“We do not enter into the considerations which affected 
the actual acceptance or rejection of the Protocol in its 
present form. We are dealing simply with the large prin- 
ciple at stake—the principle that every war of aggression 
constitutes a crime against the community of nations and 
the unity of civilization. Whatever be the imperfections 
of the League of Nations we are every one of us, by the 
faith that we daily profess, committed to the principles 
of human brotherhood and international friendship that 
underlie the League, and since those principles seem to us 
to be in a real sense the application of Christ’s teaching 
jo the relationships of nations and governments we 
ordially pray, therefore, that God may guide and bless 
your endeavours.” 


RANDALL CANTUAR 

Cosmo Exor 

EvizaBETH M. Capsury (President National Free 
Church Council) 

J. Scorr Livcetr (Moderator, Federal Council of 
the Evangelical Free Churches) 

Tuomas NIGHTINGALE (General Secretary, Na- 
tional Free Church Council) 


(British Weekly, June 4, 1925) 


Palestine—‘‘Cooperative State?”’ 


“Men and women of the Jewish faith from every corner 
of Europe and America have joined together to establish 
what they frankly label a ‘cooperative commonwealth’ 
similar to that set up by the leaders of the chosen people 
milleniums ago,” says the All-American Cooperative Com- 
mission in describing the efforts of Zionists in rebuilding 
Palestine. The main economic instrument in the Palestine 
of the Zionists is to be the cooperative guild, which has 
already attained significant results. In Samaria, Judea 
and Galilee there are more than 50 workers’ land settle- 
ments with 2,500 tillers working together cooperatively. 
Eight unions of 5,000 building trades workers are banded 


wn quarries and contracts on work, with a business 
walready amounting to $4,000,000. 

The General Federation of Jewish Labor has also con- 
stituted a Workers’ Fund to build up producers’ coopera- 
tives. Twenty shops have been set up, giving work to 
400 operatives. Consumers’ cooperation is carried on by 


nd noi in a National Building Guild which owns its 
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a subsidiary of the Federation, and now handles an 
annual turnover of $600,000. Three town clinics and 34 
farmers’ clinics are established on a cooperative basis, 
maintaining a well-appointed sanitarium. On the educa- 
tional side everything from kindergartens to lectures is 
conducted cooperatively. Eighty-five branch libraries with 
30,000 volumes supply reading matter for the farm and 
labor cooperators. 

“It is a high tribute to their creative intelligence that 
the Jewish people should have chosen a cooperative social 
life in preference to a narrowly individualistic manner of 
exploiting the resources of their old homeland,” declares 
the Commission. “Using the natural and well-tried in- 
strument of cooperation, the inhabitants of Palestine will 
avoid the extremes of wealth and poverty which curse 
European and American society. Every child born in 
the Promised Land will indeed inherit a promise worth 
having—the promise of a future with equal social, political 
and economic opportunities.” 


The Schools and the Court 


The Oregon school law prohibiting the attendance of 
children between the ages of 8 and 16 at private and paro- 
chial schools was declared unconstitutional by the U. S. 
Supreme Court June 1. The Court held that the right to 
conduct schools is a property right; that the right of 
parents to select schools for their children is a part of 
the liberty guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment; and 
that religious instruction according to the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church is a privilege under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Robert W. Bruere discusses this decision in the Survey 
Graphic for July 1, 1925. He thinks that it will “check 
the use of the public schools as a partisan weapon in a 
political controversy waged about an issue lying beyond 
their recognized ambit.” This decision, Mr. Bruere thinks, 
and the similar one declaring unconstitutional the 
Nebraska law forbidding the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, may prove important in the Scopes case, if it 
reaches the Supreme Court. “Thus one of the great in- 
tellectual questions of our time may be fundamentally 
affected by a clause in the Fourteenth Amendment which 
was written into the Constitution many years before the 
question in its present form had arisen.” 

Such court decisions will not settle the issues involved. 
“Unless educational leaders and scientific men prove their 
capacity to deal with them with the same thorough- 
going and single-minded devotion to the truth which has 
characterized their researches in the physical sciences, 
progress in the scientific knowledge and regulation of 
human affairs will continue its bismillenial standstill.” 


A Peace Questionnaire 


The Peace Committee of the Disciples of Christ has 
recently sent out the following questionnaire to ministers 
of that denomination in an effort to discover the prevail- 
ing views on peace questions. 


“1. Do you believe in military preparedness as a means 
of maintaining peace ? 

2. Do you favor reduction in armaments by the U. S. 
even if other nations do not keep pace with our 
reductions ? 

3. Do you favor entrance of the U. S. into the World 
Court? 

(This Court provides for compulsory arbitration for 
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all nations willing to accept it, and for the codifica- 
tion of international law.) 

4. Do you favor entrance of U. S. into the League 
of Nations with such reservations as will protect us 
from European entanglements, from any war not 
of our own making, and with provisions for the out- 
lawry of war? (The Geneva Protocol of the League 
is the first international move for the outlawry of 
war), or 

5. Do you favor the Borah proposals to scrap the 
League, set up a Court, codify international law, 
and outlaw war? 

6. Do you believe the individual has the right to fol- 
low his conscience when war comes, whether it 
takes him into the army or leads him to refuse 
to take up arms? 

7. Do you believe it may be right to take up arms in 
defense of justice, of the oppressed, or to repel an 
invader ?, or 

8. Do you take the absolutist position that you could 
not fight in any war, no difference what the cause? 

9. In what regard has your mind concerning war and 
peace been changed since the Great War?” 


A Vocational Color Line 


The Hospital Library and Service Bureau of the 
American Conference on Hospital Service, with office in 
Chicago, has recently published an informal study of the 
educational facilities for colored nurses and their use in 
hospital, visiting and public health nursing. 

Of 1,688 listed accredited schools of nursing, only 54 
reported that they admit colored students; 1,588 reported 
they do not. Of 55 listed non-accredited schools, 21 re- 
ported that they admit colored students and 4 that they 
do not. 


Sixty-six hospitals reported that they do and 1,576 
that they do not use colored graduate nurses regularly 
and 60 that they do and 1,582 that they do not employ 
them as “specials.” 

Of the state and local departments of health of which 
inquiry was made, 58 per cent replied. In 59 cases they 
said that they employ colored nurses and in 489 cases 
that they do not. Of those replying 132 stated there are 
available a sufficient number of colored public health 
nurses and 24 reported that there are not. 

Apparently only a few visiting nursing organizations 
were canvassed, and of these 19 reported that they use 
colored nurses and 9 that they prefer them for visiting 
nursing in colored families and “all expressed satisfac- 
tion with the services rendered by these nurses.” 

Of the 54 accredited schools admitting colored students, 
25 were in hospitals for colored people or connected with 
departments for colored people maintained by municipali- 
ties. In 19 cases the capacity of the hospital did not 
exceed 50 beds. Twenty-eight states were found to be 
without accredited schools of nursing admitting colored 
students. 

In addition to the 54 accredited schools noted above, 
four in hospitals for colored people have since been added 
to the list of accredited schools. 

In discussing the type of service rendered by colored 
public health nurses the report indicates that the effort 
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to secure information on this point met with little success, 
Practically no dissatisfaction was expressed and little com- 
mendation except in one case in which the health officer 
(Little Rock, Ark.) reported: “Performing most splengi} 
did work.” The report says: “Without attempting t8 
interpret the replies received, it is only fair to state that 
the general trend of letters and conversations indicated 
that where dissatisfaction was expressed it was in most 
cases due to the employment of practical nurses or in- 
adequately trained graduate nurses.” “A num- 
ber reported it difficult to secure the services of competent 
colored nurses and deplored the inadequacy of the educa- 
tional facilities for colored nurses.” 


America in the West Indies 


R. A. McGowan, Assistant Director of the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference discusses American influence in the West Indies 
in the Catholic World for May, 1925. The group of 
West Indian islands stretching from Cuba to the Virgin 
Islands is controlled politically and economically by the 
United States. The degree of political control varies from 
fiscal, as in the Dominican Republic, to absolute control, 
as in the Virgin Islands. According to Father McGowan 
the only reasons for this control that are recognized by 
American residents of the islands are military strategy 
and the protection of American investments. Father 
McGowan summarizes the results of American control 
as “political subjection, economic subjection of most of 
the people and their poverty and frequent unemployment, 
a materialistic spirit, a decline in illiteracy, better medical 
care and sanitation, and internal peace.” He raises two 
questions: whether the advantages gained “should be ex 
changed for their political vassalage, the exceedingly ruth? 
less exploitation of the masses of the people, a material- 
istic spirit, and a pressure upon them to do things our 
way,” and whether, finally, these same advantages “de- 
pend entirely or even dominantly upon American political 
and economic suzerainty.” 

Our attitude toward Haiti, according to Father Mc- 
Gowan, is the most important question in our West Indian 
policy, because its weaknesses are particularly evident 
there, and because he thinks that a different policy 
would be more likely to succeed in Haiti than elsewhere. 


“Krauskopf’s Folly’’ 


The farm school that was once called “Krauskopf’s 
Folly” has become a famous training school for Jewish 
youth who want to enter agriculture. It is known as the 
National Farm School of Doylestown, Pennsylvania, and 
was founded by the famous Philadelphia rabbi, Joseph 
Krauskopf. The school has 145 students who last year 
raised on the farms of 1,500 acres all produce required 
for their own sustenance and sold $40,000 worth of 
products. At the recent dedication of the Joseph Kraus- 
kopf Memorial Library, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of the 
Free Synagogue of New York, said: “Krauskopf clearly 
saw, and bravely said, that emergence from the ghetto 
for the present day Jews was not enough; that they must 


go further along the way of hope; that they must againg 
become what their fathers had for centuries been—son¥ 


of the soil, evokers of earth’s bounty for the children o 


men. 
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